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BRIEF CONTRIBUTION 


RHYTHMIC ASPECTS OF THE TAJIK MAQAM 


Mark Slobin 


Gen’ichi Tsuge’s penetrating pioneer study (1970) of the rhythmic 
aspects of the Persian avaéz led me to re-examine a study I undertook earlier 
to investigate the same question dealing with the relationship of musical and 
poetic meter in the Persian art song. My material consisted of items 
representing the eastern Iranian classical tradition (maqam) of Tajikistan; and 
while the nature of the musical style required an analytic approach somewhat 
different from that of Tsuge’s, it is worth reporting that I reached basically 
the same conclusions that he did for his Persian material. Moreover, the Tajik 
musicologist, Z. M. Tajikova, arrived at identical findings in an independent 
Soviet study published in the News of the Tajik Academy of Sciences (1968). 
As a result of this three-cornered scrutiny of Persian prosody in its musical 
setting, the close ties between the rhythm of text and melody in art music has 
been well established, and the tentative conclusions reached to date provide a 
sound basis for further research into this fascinating poetico-musical area. 

In this brief report it seemed useful to provide two examples of 
rhythmic alignment of poetry and music in the Tajik maqam as a complement 
to Tsuge’s study. The recorded material for this study was kindly provided by 
Nizam Nurjanov of the Tajik Academy of Sciences. 

The first example (Fig. 1) is from a parlando-rubato song, “‘Talqincha-i 
girya,’ sung solo with only a slightly embellished accompaniment on the Tajik 
tanbur. The second sample “Sowt-i chargah (Fig. 2), displays the more 
typical Tajik rhythmic framework: a steady drum beat on the doira (‘large 
tambourine’) as part of orchestral accompaniment for a solo singer. The first 
song is intended to illustrate the kind of long-short syllable and note-value 
correspondence applied to the a@va@z by Tsuge, while the second seeks to 
describe the relationship between the “poetic foot” (labeled PF) in the vocal 
part and the ‘“‘drum foot” (DF) of the unchanging rhythmic pattern (usu) on 
the tambourine. 

Figure 1 shows a table of long and short syllables for the text and for 
the sung version of “Talqincha-i girya.” The text is a poem by Hafez, the 
great classic Persian poet, in a Tajik variant which does not correspond to the 
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“official” version in the diwan (‘collection of poetry’) of Hafez. The 
transliteration (like that of Fig. 2) mirrors the sung Tajik version, not standard 
literary Persian; admittedly, some words are a bit obscure. The meter of the 
poem is Mozare, a rather complex meter. The analysis is based upon the 
standard Persian aruz scansion, so well summarized by Tsuge.! What I call an 
“overlong” syllable in the analysis below corresponds to Tsuge’s “long + 
short” syllable, as is indicated by the symbol representing a long syllable tied 
to a short one. The musical meter has been established strictly by note 
duration: the sign for short syllable (U) indicates all values shorter than a 
quarter-note; that for a long syllable (—) indicates all quarter-note values and 
that for an “extended” syllable (= poetic overlong <U ) stands for all values 
of greater duration than the quarter-note. The rationale for this scheme is 
simply the nature of the song: quarter-notes clearly predominate, being the 
basic pulse, and all longer or shorter note-values seem, indeed, to be “short” 
or “extended” in relation to that pulse. 

An examination of Figure 1 indicates a wide range of coincidence 
between musical and poetic rhythm. In the first half of the song, many 
deviations occur between the two, but in later lines (notably lines 6, 8 and 9), 
a significant, almost exact, alignment of syllable types occurs. Many of the 
apparent deviations between the two meters can be explained by the 
assimilating nature of poetic meter to musical means. Let us take the case of 
the extended musical syllable, which at times seems not to coincide with the 
poetic meter. This can often be explained simply by the extended syllable 
combining a long and short poetic syllable that do not constitute a poetic 
overlong syllable. For example, on the final two syllables of a majority of 
lines, “‘ke-nam,” the long and short poetic syllables are combined into an 
extended musical syllable to conclude the line. Other occurrences of the 
extended syllable fall on the last syllables of feet 1 and 3 in various lines and 
do not follow the explanation just offered for “ke-nam.” Here they appear to 
serve aS a declamatory function, setting off poetic feet. As Tsuge pointed out 
(1970:223), “Generally speaking, a phrase unit coincides with a foot of the 
poetic meter...” 

Having accounted for most of the appearances of “anomalous” extended 
syllables, it remains only to comment upon the distribution of short and long 
syllables in the sung version of ‘“‘Talgincha-i girya”’ to complete the comparison 
of poetic and musical meter. Tsuge (1970:209) noted that “‘there are certain 
arbitrary usages of the length of a syllable” in Persian prosody; often, an ideal 
metrical scheme such as the one supplied for the poem at hand can be 
achieved only after certain compromises are made to clarify metrical difficul- 
ties. For example, while the syllable “Je” (line 10a, foot 2) is called a long, 
“ne” and ‘‘ye” (line 4a, feet 2 and 3) are shorts, since the vowel ‘‘e” is 
allowed to have flexible metric meaning. Thus, when the singer gives “ne”’ 
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both short and long values (line 7, foot 1 and line 8, foot 2, respectively) he 
remains within the limits of metric considerations. In other words, the sung 
version is no less faithful to an ideal metrical model than is the written 
version itself. 

From another point of view, the degree of fidelity to the Mozare meter 
encountered in the performance of ‘“‘Talqincha-i girya’’ is extraordinary, since 
in reading poems aloud without music, the model meters are often overriden 
by considerations of speech rhythm and various declamatory devices. The 
careful attempt made to align the poetic and musical rhythm in the sung 
version thus stands out sharply by comparison. 

Figure 2 presents a schematic reduction of a performance of “Sowt-i 
Chargah,” with a poem by Zahiri, a local Tajik poet. Here, the poetic foot 
(PF) is the Hazaj mentioned by Tsuge (1970:220) as being an essential meter 
in Persian song due to the beginning iambic configuration. The drum foot 
(DF) on the other hand, is a fairly complex pattern as opposed to the simple 
structure of Hazaj. Figure 2 indicates the coincidence of the DF and PF in 
each line of text; the DF is indicated by signs. The note below the line of the 
DF represents the bum, or bass pitch of the tambourine, obtained by striking 
the drum-head at the center, while the notes above the line indicate the bak 
or treble pitch, which results from striking the rim of the drum-head. 

At first glance it seems odd that while four DF and four PF occur in 
each line (extra DF’s in lines 5-8 cover textless melismas or ritornellos of the 
orchestra), they do not begin simultaneously. For the most part, the DF starts 
just before the PF, and the short syllable of Hazaj, sung to a short note, is 
thus sung with the short note of the segment of the DF. Thus, the most 
distinctive syllable of Hazaj, its only short value, outlining the beginning iamb 
noted by Tsuge as basic, is given special stress by voice and drum as they 
simultaneously sound the opening of each PF. The heavy bum stroke of the 
drum appears as an introductory beat heralding the start of a new foot of 
text. 

Finally, it is useful to mention some of the conclusions reached by 
Tajikova, who studied both classic and folk material she collected in Taji- 
kistan. She found (1968:93-4) that while some folk melodies could be 
considered as having classical meters followed by the music, other folk songs 
relied on a Strictly syllabic basis outside of metric schemes. For the 
professional maqam style, on the other hand, she indicates a high degree of 
rapport between the poetic and musical meters. My own collection of 
folksongs from Mountain Tajiks, taped across the border from Tajikova’s 
informants, supports her affirmation of a largely syllabic underpinning for the 
rhythm of folksong texts; the cursory samples of magam music in this study, 
along with Tsuge’s investigation of Persian classical style, support Tajikova’s 
confirmation of a strong correspondence between prosody and musical rhythm 
in Iranian art music. 
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Figure 1: “‘Talgincha-i girya’’ (Text: Hafez) 
V = short syllable 


— =long syllable _ 
Zu = overlong syllable (poetic) or Verse meter = Mozare’ ~~U —| U-UV| 


extended syllable (musical) —~ ~U-|l UV—W) 


Mozare: 
a — (VY) 


1. man 
Sung: — 


4a. 


4b. 


10a. 


10b. 
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Figure 2: ‘“Sowt-i chargah’”’ (Text: Zahiri) 


Meter: Hazaj U-~- U--=U0-- Ue 


Drum foot (OF) « pA LE 


é = indicates beginning of DF 


v= = = v= = = eS Se ee eS — 


J / J 
1.¢ g' rife — ta- ram | ba da- mi chi- | ni zul- fi am- | bar- in mu- ye 
J : ‘ : 
2.¢2'- lai- xa tal- | a- te lai- —li- va- She _— Shi-__ rin s'- xan gu- ye 
too 2 A he = = d 
3.% ye- ki xa- ili Si- ya Ja kar- | de bar kun- je la- be la- lash 
J d _— Jo | J 
4.°ki gu- ya bar | la- be a- bi ba- gho_ bin- _ Shas-| te hin- du- ye 
d d 
5. ¢ra- Si- de ER She- i ab-—ru- ba chesh-me —sur- | ma-_ Sa- i u oi* 
d d d 
6.9 tu pine da ri ka- man o var. | da dar dun- ba |le a hud ye oi d¢ 
J / d d 
7.°ba mu chun mah| ba bu chun gul | ma- o- za@- —s Ia gha- lat _ gof- tam? ¢ 
J 
8.9 na- da- rad / mah\ che- nin — ru- ye? na- da- rad gul |che- nin  bu- yee , 
d : _ 4d or s 
9.©me- ya- ne xub-| ru- yan Sar- bo- | lan- adi mi- — saz'd| u- ra 
; J]. ¢ _ 4 : 
10.%ke da- rad chun| za- hi-— ri a- sh'- qi za- rt du- a gu- ye 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


FOOTNOTE 


1. I am grateful to Prof. G. Windfuhr of the Department of Near Eastern 
Languages and Literatures, University of Michigan, for the proper metric analysis of 
Figures 1 and 2. 
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